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means to be cured ; since if the broken parts| my time than all my own affairs put together ; 
were any way started from each other, no| though ’tis only by these that I must maintain 
surgeon could come at them, so as to be sure|my family. Nor should | again repeat it, but 
he had set them again; nor could | have lived | that I am much more sensibly affected with the 
without so much motion in that part, as would thought, that the family still depend on me, 
have continually endangered their parting.| when I am so incapable of doing my own, that 
But however that might have proved, it is cer-| I am obliged to put it all into the hands of oth- 
tain | put myself under no restraint of that|ers. I have sometimes thought of begging 
kind, bat to ease the pain sought for variety of| leave of thy cousins to die when my time 
postures. Jn about seven weeks time I was|comes, since no other disability, not even this 
able to bear that limb to hang without resting | surprising providence, will avail to discharge 
on the floor, and 7 that mel was capable|me. And this is the more astonishing, after I 
of using crutches. But I never knew my true | have so fully represented the case of this coun- 
ail "till about November last ; when my bro-|try, that it is impossible to settle the Proprie- 
ther, in a letter from Bristol, from a descrip-| tary affairs without one of thy kinsmen, espe- 
tion I had given him of my condition, told me | cially John’s, coming over, to view and judge 
of my mistake in imagining the looseness of | of the state of their lands in person ; and from 
that bone was owing to a relaxation of the | thence to agree on the measures that are to be 
great muscle by the blow, which I sapposed |taken: since none here will undertake to set 
had disabled the principal nerve of that mus-|a price on the lands that are to be granted, 
dk” e Were John indeed under any engagements that 
“For these twelve months past,” “ it is cer-| could not be broke through, or were he not of 
tain I am much weaker, yet should be very | years the most proper for any business or ac- 
easy in my mind, could I be freed from other |tion, or were not the trustees whose service is 
people’s business, and left to amuse myself, | expected, of such advanced years, as that their 
with no other care on me than what my family | age alone obliges them to study their own quiet, 
absolutely requires. For having a true help-| there might be some more tolerable excuse for 
mate, children not undutiful, and a plantation | declining coming ; but when all that I have 
within five miles of this town, to which I am | now said is considered, with the present ex- 
retiring this summer, I believe if I were trou-|treme confusion of those affairs, which call 
bled with nothing but what really concerns me, | aloud for a speedy hand to redress them, it will 
notwithstanding | have had much greater losses, | appear truly unaccountable to any rational 
since I received this hurt, than in all my life| man, why other measures should not immedi- 
before, I should be able to have my family tol-| ately be resolved on. I have now, as I have 
erably supported, and be helpful to my chil-| always, been very plain with thy cousins ; and 
dren in their education ; for it is my greatest|as I doubt not but thou wilt see my letter, I 
happiness in this condition, that with the ad-| beg thee to press it. I have, in an expression 
vantages already mentioned, I am naturally, | or two of this, been too free, perhaps; but my 
or by long habit, disposed (for which I am| thoughts are extremely disturbed, and if I can- 
deeply thankful,) to account on a solid, inward | not be otherwise released than by my death, it 
peace of mind, and the enjoyments of myself, | will be cruel to my family ; since I may yet be 
by reducing my own thoughts to bear some | useful to them, by that instruction, which, to 
proportion to the beautiful order conspicuous in| youth, is above all other things, useful and 
all the outward objects of the natural creation, | most necessary, and, with assisting grace, most 
to be the only basis of a real felicity. And for | advantageous. 
a variety, | would amuse myself with some| “I hope, my dear friend, thou wilt excuse 
small entertainments from science ; for in Dry- | the freedoms I have used, and doubt not thou 
den’s words, which have always affected me,| wilt make the best use of them. I still keep 
I take it to be very true that ‘ Knowledge and | my appetite, and sleep tolerably, though I move 
innocence is perfect joy.’ But the greatest of| but very little. In all conditions 1 am, with 
all is that happy union of the soul with its| great sincerity, 















































For ** The Friend.” 
PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


Parts of a few letters from James Logan, 
written towards the close of his life, will bring 
these selections to an end. In 1728, he met 
with a serious accident, which maimed him for 
life, yet did not prevent him from continuing 
to take an active and important part in public 
affairs. In the Sixth month, 1736, on the 
death of Gov. Gordon, being the eldest mem- 
ber of Council, he was advanced to the Presi- 
dency, and exercised the powers of a Gover- 
nor—not willingl y—for the space of two years ; 
when the arrival of Gov. Thomas brought him 
a joyful release, This governor, having strong 
military predilections, did not harmonize with 
the Assembly, and in 1747 he resigned. The 


ehief magistracy was, at this juncture, agai 
attempted to be put upon the shoulders of *s 


gan, then bending under the weight of seventy- 
three years ; but he peremptorily refused, be- 
ing resolved to have some respite, that death 
should not find him, at the last moment of his 
life, entangled and oppressed with the business 
of this world. 


The following letter is to Simon Clement, 
uncle of Hannah Penn, 

“ Philad’a, 17th May, 1729. 
“ Dear Friend : 

“Thy tender and affectionate lines of the 
8th October last, by Capt. Pearce, being the 
marks of a real friendship, which ever displays 
itself most in attending on the more gloomy 
circumstances of life, were extremely obliging. 
My disaster is indeed uncommon, and such as 
I believe very few of the most experienced chi- 
rurgeons ever knew an instance of ; that by a 
fall from my feet only, the head of my thigh- 


bone, close to its insertion, should be entirely | Maker, which I truly believe to be the summum Thy affectionate and obliged friend.” 
broke off; while the place I fell on, which was} bonum—-the true perfection of man—and for 
above a hand’s breadth below the point of the| which alone he was formed. To John Hoop. 


trochanter, received no hurt, nor was the flesh 
or skin so much as discoloured. Yet it swell- 
ed very much for some days, and was exceed- 
ingly painful in other parts, especially towards 
the groin, where the round head lay broke off 
in the socket. And this swelling made it im- 
Possible to guess at the true ail. Nor, though 
it had been known, do I think it was by any 


* But the great let to these ©nj ts, are 
those unhappy affairs to which I have been 
tied down for many years past, and which I 
may truly say, notwithstanding I divested my- 
self of all the profits that should attend them, , 
solely with a view to be eased of them, (as || to find out some rational end for the formation 
too largely mentioned to thee in my letters the | of man, adequate or corresponding to that stu- 
former winter,) have taken up much more of| pendous wisdom that appears in all those parts 


“15th Third month, 1729. 
“T fear thou wilt think me visionary, if I 
tell thee I have looked into many sciences and 
branches of knowledge, yet nothing has so ex- 
ercised my thoughts, in all my disquisitions, as 
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we call irrational, of the whole creation ; every | become one of your own family; and an ac-| ble Indian trade, occasioned by the Indian war 
part of every vegetable and animal production, | count that we had here this past summer, that|in Carolina; by which, fora deer skin, that 
in their order, textufe and beauty,’ showing a|thyself had thoughts of undertaking it, proved | cost “here from” 9s. to 3s. 6d. currency, I re- 
height of skill almost incomprehensible to the very acceptable to the generality of those who | ceived, clear of all charges, 7s. sterling at least ; 
most elevated of our thoughts ; while man him- knew thee. But this is since contradicted, and| by which the trustees—that is, your family— 
self, though the only visible creature, that we it is now said that your younger brother [Rich-| gained in a short time between 900 and 1000 







know, capable of considering or contemplating ard] is still thought of, or, that if he comes not, |st’g, besides considerable more afierward— 
that beauty, is of all creatures the most irregu- endeavours will be used to get your brother/ much more than they would have had by my 
lar and disordered in his pursuits, the most [Thomas] now with us, appointed. If it is so} own bills of exchange, which alone | was or- 
wild and extravagant in his views; whilst ordered, 1 shall very heartily wish it mayj|dered to remit. And if I had done this, and 
every other animal aims at, and generally at- prove to his own and all your satisfaction ; yet | drawn on my own factor for payment of them, 
tains some certain end, for «hich it was in- | have too much reason to doubt of it. An|I should have had all the sum which | have 
formed. 1 cannot therefore but think, that the open freedom and plainness, or an effectual| mentioned, and considerable more beside ; for 
true end of man is the union of his soul with appearance of it, | take to be absolutely neces-| returning all which, (in skins and whatever 
God, and that the possession of that enjoy-'sary in a governor; for it is that alone that) else I could procure, that would yield profit,) I 
ment will yet break out with a greater degree’ begets a confidence in the minds of the people ;| had only four per cent. for £10,000, Is. Nor- 
of brightness than has hitherto been known,'and without such a confidence, no man, in such|ris taking the other one [per cent.] although 
even in this life ; so that the conduct of man,'a constitution as ours, can make himself and | depending entirely on my justice ; for he never 
designed for the noblest of all visible creatures, ' others about him easy.” after the first year so much as looked into my 
may be of a piece, and consistent with that| Jobn, however, never came. In the Fourth| accounts, but wrote his name after mine, with- 
harmony and good order, which is so delight-| month, 1747, Logan refers to his death, in a| out writing one word, beside one letter to Hen- 
fully surprising in the contemplation of the letter to Thomas. “I loved John Penn, as he| ry Gouldney and the trustees—by agreement 
other sensible parts of the creation. Happy|was not only thy father’s son and born in this} with me—while I undertook to draw another 
should I be, could I with these eyes see that! province, in the same family of which I was| of much greater importance to that voyage. 

day. But it is not to be expected. Babylon| then a part, but because I also knew him to be} “And though you gave me, in the year 
will yet be drunk, I doubt, with the blood of of a generous disposition. Judge then at my | 1724, five thousand acres of land, of it, 
the saints ; and after her cup is filled up to the! surprise, on finding that in his will his native | (against your consent,) I generously gave on 
brim, and indignation is poured out upon the/city was absolutely forgotten, not leaving it so| my arrival one thousand to Andrew Hamilton, 
nations, the glorious light will break forth,| much as one lot tor any public building in it.| who I knew was going over, and might be ser- 
and advance with a force that is no longer to| Thy younger brother too, has reason in his/viceable to you there, I also gave to Susanna 


be resisted.” circumstances to be pitied.” Wright 100, and sold to her father 200 acres 
more, of the very best of it, for £70; and for 

To John Penn. To Thomas Penn. the four thousand acres, | gave credit £400 

“ 1737. “ May 29th, 1747. | st’g, [while] at the same time the Commission- 

** May it please our Proprietor : ** ] admire thou shouldst expect | would now, | ers’ price for common lands was £10 curren- 


“‘ Inclosed is a copy of mine, via Dublin,}in my seventy-third year, undertake the Presi-}cy ; so that, (at 50 per cent. exchange, at that 
notifying our late governor’s death; which,;dency of the province—though much more|time current,) | paid £600, and deducting 200 
with what occurred then, is all I had then time| valuable now than when I actually took it upon | currency for the other two thousand acres in 
to mention ; but now | shall proceed to other} me—seeing that, in my sixty-seventh year, || Lancaster county, I paid down in 1724, £20 
particulars, and if | use freedom in delivering| assured thee at thy leaving us, I never would | per hundred acres, on a truly just seckoning. 
my sentiments—since [ believe them, from the! accept of it whatever happened; for though || Nor have | ever had a single foot of your land, 
experience I have had of things, to be founded have lately been informed that the perquisites | except about 1-50th part of one acre, to run a 
in truth and justice—I hope a favourable con-| were now a full £1000 per ann. of this money, | short fence straight, and give me some advan- 
struction will be put on them, for | am sure|and though I have not half the estate thou told | tage of the water to my pasture, that bounded 
they truly deserve it. And in the first place,|me once thou wast informed I had, 1 am by no|on that run; for those five hundred acres in 
I need not mention the necessity there is of| means covetous, though frugal enough ; on the| Bucks county was your father’s gift, for which 
immediately appointing another governor, duly|contrary, | am now bestowing the value of|he ordered a whole thousand, though I drew 
invested with all proper powers. Thine to me| £1000 sterling in a library and a building for| the warrant only for five hundred.” * * 
of Feb., gave me full expectation of our having|it, to be kept for the public, besides £36 per| “But 1 must not impute it solely to myself, 
one this fall ; in which I find we shall be dis-|ann., in silver and gold, for my librarian, and| for I knew your father’s unhappy circumstan- 
appointed. But I assure thee, whatever the|to purchase more books. ces, and truly commiserated them; but re- 
event proves, unless we are supplied next| ‘ ‘Thou says, in thy second line, thon looks} solved, when I left England in 1711, to quit 
spring, at farthest, [ am fully resolved to with-|on me as a sort of relation to your family ; and| the whole business in two years time. Yet 
draw from the present insupportable burden ;|{ thought I might well claim some pretence to| during his illness at Ruscombe, which soon af- 
for I am now near entering my sixty-third|it, whilst thy brother John lived, though the|ter ensued, and your family’s incumbrances 
year, much weakened in all respects, and so|real ties, more than a settled good will, were| during your suit, after your father’s decease, 
circumstanced that I am every way unfit for| but small; for | had but a hundred a year, of| it was no time to apply for money, especially 
it; and I now greatly blame myself for sub- | this currency, of thy father, for all manner of| when I wanted it not.” 
mitting to it on the governor’s decease. But} service, with some perquisites, not sufficient to (To be continued.) 
the next in standing to me being Samuel Pres-| maintain me with a clerk and one horse. But 
ton, who is yet more weakened by age, and too|I was successful in trade, (especially in that 
rigidly strict in his profession for government,|most gainful one to Lisbon, while it lasted,) 
and the next to him Anthony Palmer—whom|from whence [ had supplies entirely of my 
few, I suppose, would think fit for the charge|}own. That (from going in that port, in my 
—I was prevailed on to accept it, in hopes it| voyage thither, and thence into France, in the 
might hold only for a few months; and, if| beginning of 1710,) for above of twenty of the 
not relieved, as I have said, I must drop it, let|/sueceeding years, I had not one farthing from 
it fall where it will. any of your family, though I spent, in up- 

“ But now, to speak freely on the subject of] wards of twenty-seven months, (the time I was 
a successor, I have indeed been of opinion—|absent from this province,) £250 sterling, be- 
and accordingly I [have] sometimes expressed|side what I laid out in books. After my re- 
it—that the charge and station might very well|turn, in some time, succeeded the more profita- 





Cattle crossing the Nile.—<A large troop of 
bullocks under the guidance of one swarthy 
driver, came down to the left bank, brought 
there, as we supposed, only to drink before 
their morning’s meal. But no. They had 
crossed the Delta, and were on their way to 
the opposite side, and from thence, probably, 
to Alexandria. They seemed aware of what 
was required of them. ‘They entered the rivet 
sliding down the muddy bank, without reluc- 
tance, and no sooner were they all fairly in 
the water, than the driver stripped off his 
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clothes. He then tied them in a bundle on his 
head, and, addressing a shout to the beasts, 
which they seemed to understand as encourag- 
ing them to cross, he followed them, and the 
whole party began their swim together, the 
man often seizing one of the bullocks by the 
horn or by the tail, to enable him to keep pace 
with the troop. ‘They reached, in about ten 
minutes, the opposite side, having crossed this 
rapid current to a point very little below that 
from which they started, and then pursued 
their journey, with every appearance of consi- 
dering the feat they had just performed as an 
incident of travel which they had been prepar- 
ed for, and which had taken none unawares,— 
Lord Nugent. 


ascertain how he conducts himself in refer- 
ence, especially, to his little indebtednesses— 
leaving the larger to take care of themselves. 
In politics, Jetlerson’s formula is comprehen- 
sive enough—* is he honest, is he capable, is 
he faithful to the Constitution ?”—but in pri- 
vate life, ascertain, if you can, “ whether he 
pays his debts when he has the money,” and 
you will perhaps know enough for your guid- 
ance. If he does not, it is certain, at least, 
that there is a screw loose ; and it is for you to 
determine how far such looseness affects the 
whole fabric. But if, on the contrary, a debt 
unpaid is a discomfort and an uneasiness, from 
which spontaneously he is disposed to relieve 
himself, fear not to place yourself in such 
hands. The axis of this man’s revolutions is 
true ; and it may be inferred, we think, that 
all the mechanism works well ; for when there 
is a disposition to go wrong, in almost any di- 


noticed by our writers on archeology, in skulls 
exhumed from Celtic and Saxon tumuli, and in 
those from Brazil, Egypt and New Zealand. 
It appears to be a perfectly natural conforma- 
tion, and not to have arisen, as conjectured by 
some, from attrition, produced by masticating 
hard substances.— Late paper. 
—_->— 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Luminosity in Plants and Animals, 


(Concluded from page 188.) 


Next in order comes the less luminous, but 
more familiar fire-fly or glow-worm—Lampy- 
ris noctiluca. In this genus the male insect 
has expansive wings and horny wing-covers, 
and makes his flight through the air; the fe- 
male is wingless, and crawls on the ground ; 
hence the English appellation of glow-worm. 
The light of the former is comparatively feeble, 
that of the latter beautiful and brilliant. ‘These 
insects are frequently met with in June and 
July in woods and meadows, and on banks be- 
neath hedges. ‘The utility of the light of the 
females is supposed to consist in attracting the 
attention of the males during the dark, when 
alone they are able to render themselves con- 
spicuous—a circumstance to which Moore 
beautifully alludes : 


For well I know the lustre shed 

From my rich wings, when proudliest spread, 
Was in its nature lambent, pure 

And innocent as is the light 

The glow-worm hangs out to allure 

Her mate to her green bower at night.’ 


This theory, though probably not correct, is 
not altogether fanciful, as was proved by Oliver 
and Robert, who frequently caught males, by 
holding the females in their hand. Besides, 
without some such apparatus, it is difficult to 
conceive how a crawling insect could attract 
the attention of its mate, whose principal medi- 
um of motion is the atmosphere. Be this as it 
may, the light undoubtedly serves some im- 
portant purpose in the economy of the glow- 
worm, and manifests itself even when the in- 
sect is in the larvous state. Dieckhoff suggests 
in addition, that it may serve the insect as a 
protection against animals of prey. ‘The part 
which emits the luminosity is the lower region 
of the abdomen, and near the tip, the light 
varying in intensity according as the animal 
moves or is disturbed. 

— Templer, whose observations on these 
insects are recorded in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, says that he never saw a glow-worm 
exhibit its light at all without some sensible mo- 
tion either in its body or legs. He also fancied 
the light emitted a sensible heat when it was 
most brilliant. Latreille found the insects 
most luminous when immersed in oxygen, and 
that they sometimes detonated when placed in 
hydrogen. If the luminous portion of the ab- 
domen be removed, it retains its luminous pro- 
perty for some time ; and, when apparently ex- 
tinct, it may be reproduced by softening the 
matter with water—a circumstance which the 
reader cannot fail to associate with what took 
place when the root of the recently-discovered 
Indian plant was wrapped in a piece of mois- 
tened rag. Robert, in his experiments could 
only reproduce it within thirty-six hours after the 





A Goop Man: with a few Remarks about 
the Paying of Debts, und other Rational 
Amusements.—The Baltimore Patriot’ has a 
subscriber who, for many years, has never | rection, it is generally shown early in the axis 
failed to enter the office, on the first day of the| aforesaid. Have no faith in that species of 
year, to pay his subscription in advance ; and,| goodness which is unwilling to pay its debts— 
last week, he not only performed the afore- |“ fine fellow,” “ good fellow,” “ whole-souled 
said duty himself, but brought a friend to do| fellow,” and that sort of thing—it is all non- 
likewise. ‘ Now, although we have no idea] sense, and worse than nonsense, leading to a 
who the gentleman is that does these things, | belief that honesty and honour may be dispens- 
we have no hesitation in inferring from the} ed with, and that affection and esteem may be 
fact thus presented, that he is an excellent man | secured without them. Is he a “ good fellow,” 
in all the relations of life—not only honest and|for instance, who frolics and enjoys himself 
conscientious—qualities which exist often in | upon money which really belongs to other peo- 
individuals of the harder nature, who discharge | ple? And is that a “ whole-soul” which, while 
their obligations, and nothing more—but like-|the washerwoman pines and suffers for want 
wise kindly charitable and considerate to oth-|of that which is due to her by the individual 
ers. Jt is much, no doubt, as this world wags, | with the “ whole soul,” goes flaunting about in 
to pay your debts when asked to pay them—| gay attire from carousal to carousal, and from 
promptly and manfully, and without those mi-| one place of enjoyment to another? Have no 
serable delays, so often practised, which keep| faith in it; and neither suffer yourself to think 
the poor creditor—for there are poor creditors, | well of those who have fine houses, fine furni- 
though human oa seems to run alto- | ture, and fine parties, and are slow to pay for 
gether in the opposite direction—dancing at-|them, and slow likewise in paying for other 
tendance at your door, aad losing that precious| things. Depend upon it that this open-heart- 
time, which to him is full as valuableas money. | edness, as people call it, and would have you 
It is much not to be addicted to that paltry eva- | admire, is all selfishness, narrowness and dis- 
sion embodied in the words “call again,” | honour—selfishness, the most intense—so in- 
which so frequently makes the heart sick with| tense, that when its own gratification is con- 
hope deferred, and which, in many cases, is | cerned, it can deny itself nothing, no matter 
rather the result of an unwillingness to part|how duty may remonstrate. He is a much 
with money, even when rightfully due, than | better fellow than all these, who goes thread- 
from inability to meet a just demand. This is} bare and refuses indulgences, until he can stand 
much,—as any one who ever collected bills | square with the world, though reckless profu- 
can tell you,—it is much, and it may be taken| sion may deride him as mean; for you may 
as a substantial voucher for the virtues of the} rely upon it that he assumes no responsibilities 
individual. But it is more, when, as in the| except from a well-founded belief that he will 
instance of the gentleman of Baltimore, one| be able to meet them. He is the man that pays 
does not wait to be reminded of those “ little} his debts, if a possibility exists of paying them ; 
bills,” which are generally due in quarters} and we strongly incline to the conviction that 
where the quick return is all essential, and sal-| a debt-paying man is one of the best members 
lies forth, purse in hand, to pay them at matu- | of society, and that he should thus be honour- 
rity, without waiting for the ceremonial of ajed. Let us all, then, “pay our debts.”— 
dun. It argues the existence of a heart, in| Neal’s Gazette. 
addition to that of a conscience, both of which 
are requisite to form the man, and both of 
which, no doubt, are to-be found in perfection 
in the Baltimore Patriot’s venerable subscriber. 
May his worthy example find a multitude of 
imitators, not only as regards newspaper sub- 
scribers, but in reference to all other matters 
of pecuniary liability. 

Talking of such concerns, it is a theory of 
ours—based upon the experiences—that much 
of a man’s character may be read, if we can 





Ancient Teeth.—\t is a curious and inexpli- 
cable fact, that the teeth noticed in ancient skulls 
of the aborigines of vatious countries, differ 
very materially from the present form. Dr. 
Allant has lately described those found in the 
skull of an ancient Roman soldier (which he 
regards as a type of the whole hitherto discov- 
ered,) in which the entire row presented the 
appearance of a set of sturdy and uniform 
molares or double teeth. This has also been 
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the dead organism of plants and animals, phos- 
phorescence is no rare phenomenon; nor are 
we to seek for any supernatural cause or pre- 
sentiment when it manifests itself on the coun- 
tenances of those whose frames are melting 
away under consumption, or otherwise labour- 
ing under peculiar diseases. Its appearance 
in plants prepares us for its occurrence in the 
humbler animals, and its presence there ought 
to do away with any surprise at its occasional 
manifestation in the higher forms of anima- 
tion. 





death of the animal, and that only once, and by 
the direct application of heat. Darwin who ex- 
amined the Lampyride of South America, 
found also that the light was most brilliant 
when the insects were irritated. ‘ The shining 
matter,’ he says, ‘ was fluid, and very adhesive : 
little spots, where the skin had been torn, con- 
tinued bright, with a slight scintillation, whilst 
the uninjured parts were obscured. When the 
insect was decapitated, the rings remained un- 
interruptedly bright, but not so brilliant as be- 
fore ; local irritation with a needle always in- 
creased the vividness of the light. From these 
facts, it would appear probable that the animal 
has only the power of concealing or extin- 
guishing the light for short intervals, and that 
at other times the light is involuntary. The 
larvee possessed but feeble luminous powers : 
very differently from their parents, on the 
slightest touch they feigned death, and ceased 
to shine, nor did the irritation excite any fresh 
display.’ The brilliancy of the light is increas- 
ed by plunging the insect in warm water; but 
cold water extinguishes it. If the insect is 
crushed, and the face or hands rubbed with it, 
they contract a luminous appearance, similar 
to that produced from phosphorus. Such is 
all that is known of the nature and uses of the 
glow-worm’s luminosity. Weare not aware 
that any chemist has subjected the matter to 
analysis ; and it were almost a pity that sober 
fact should destroy the charm with which poet- 
ical fancy has arrayed the subject. 

Passing over several land insects—such as 
certain beetles, scolopendra, &c.—which ex- 
hibit less or more of luminosity, some of the 
marine animals presenting similar phenomena 
may next be adverted to. One of the most 
common is the night-shining nereis—Nereis 
noctiluca. The body of this little creature is 
a mere oblong speck, so minute as to elude ex- 
amination by the nakedeye. It inhabits every 
sea, and is one of the causes of the shining of 
the water in the night, which is sometimes so 
~~ as to make that element appear as if on 

re. Myriads of these creature are found on 
all kinds of sea-weeds ; but they often leave 
them and swim on the surface of the water. 
They are common at all seasons, but particu- 
larly in summer before stormy weather, when 
they are more agitated and more luminous than 
at other times, Their numbers and wonder- 
ful agility, added to their luminous property, 
must contribute not a little to that phosphores- 
cence so often observed on the ocean ; for my- 
riads are contained in a single glass of water. 
The iridescence or lustre of various fishes may 
be also caused by these animalcules attaching 
themselves to their scales. ‘I have observed 
with great attention,’ says Burbut in his Gene- 
ra Vermium, ‘ a fish just caught out of the sea, 
whose body was almost covered with them, 
and have examined them in the dark: they 
twist and curl themselves with amazing agility, 
but soon retire out of our contracted sight, pro- 
bably on account of their glittering numbers 
dazzling the eye, and their extreme minuteness 

eluding our researches. It is to be observed | act as the mere conductors of electricity from 
that, when the unctuous moisture which covers| one medium to another. On the other hand, 
the scales of fishes is exhausted by the air, | luminosity in animals seems to be owing to the 
these animals are not to be seen; nor are the | presence of phosphoric matter ; nor is their any 
fishes then noctilucous, that matter being per-| difficulty in accounting for its presence. In 


haps their nourishment when living, as they 
themselves afford food to man} marine ani- 
mals. They do not shine in the day-time, be- 
cause the solar rays are too powerful for their 
light, however aggregate, or however immense 
their number.’ If water containing these ani- 
malcules be kept warm, they will retain their 
luminosity for some days after they are dead, 
but in cold water they lose it in a few hours. 
Motion and warmth, which increase their viva- 
city and strength, increase also their light. 
Besides the nereide, there are many other 
sea animalcules, as the minute crustacea, the 
medusz, infusoria, and certain corallines, pos- 
sessing luminous properties, and which when 
congregated in shoals, give to the agitated wa- 





— 


A brilliant Fog.—This seems a rather mis- 
nomer and paradox ; but the Cincinnati Com- 
ters that phosphorescent brilliancy observed by mercial says, that early one morning that 
almost every navigator. It is difficult, how- city was covered with a fog so dense that one 
ever, in many of these instances, to say wheth- could plainly feel its weight while walking 
er the luminosity is the result of decay, or of a along the street! the sun made no impression 
vital and peculiar principle; and therefore we|°" it, and did not penetrate through it to the 
shall not found any conclusion upon them. It earth until half past seven. The rarification 
may be remarked, however, that when the waves then commenced and was so rapid, that the 
scintillate with bright green sparks, the light is particles ae were reflected by so — 
owing to the presence of minute living crea-| &°-» 88 the! lumined vapor rose, caused by the 
tures ; and that, when the phosphorescence is warmth of the sun’s rays, each particle spark- 
steadier, and of a paler hue, the proximate ling brilliantly. The whole city appeared as 
cause is the decay of gelatinous particles with|‘£ covered with a hazy fire, the reflection of 
which the ocean abounds. Ehrenberg no which produced a very unusual brightness. 
doubt ascribes a certain degree of irritability to This brilliant scene lasted some fifteen minutes, 
these particles ; but in this he is not borne out and was witnessed by ourselves and some two 
by other observers. ‘The phenomenon happens ch three others. We do not recollect of s0 en- 
most frequently in warm countries, and most | © anting a sight—The bright particles of 
brilliantly immediately after a few days of still light when first appearing in the dense dark 
weather. Now, though such would certainly fog, and then multiplying rapidly until it was 
be most favourable to the rapid increase of fully illumined, caused an appearance as novel 
minute animals, it would at the same time be| °5 ®"Y fireworks, but upon a much grander 
equally active in hastening the process of de- scale. It was a brilliant fog scene, one that 
cay ; so that, in the majority of instances, the | °° often occurs. 
phosphorescence of the. ocean may be safely 
attributed to the decomposition of organic parti- 
cles. 

From all the experiments which have been 
made, it would seem that animal luminosity is 
a true phosphorescence, increased by warmth, 
and made most obvious when the animal is 
disturbed or put in motion. In plants, it was 
surmised, upon pretty good grounds, that elec- 
tricity was sometimes the illuminating agency ; 
but in animals we have no such reason. In 
all the experiments of Dr. Williamson upon the 
electric eel, he never obtained so much as the 
trace of a spark ; and if the fluid is not per- 
ceptible when thus concentrated, as in the 
gymnotus, we are not to expect it when mani- 
festing itself in the common operations of vital- 
ity, even if certain that it was concerned in 
producing the phenomenon. Altogether, then, 
the luminosity in living plants and animals 
may, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
thus resolved :—The light occasionally yielded 
by plants seems to be in most cases the result 
of phosphoric emissions ; in some it appears to 
arise from the presence of electricity. In the 
former case, the phosphorus must be taken up 
from the soil, which is known to contain many 
phosphates ; in the latter, the plants seem to 





“ The Mechanical Chirographer,” is the 
name of a very curious and useful invention, 


Thurber, a specimen of which under the care 
of the inventor, is now at the Franklin House, 
(Sanderson’s.) It is intended to enable the 
blind to write, and others who are physically 
unfit for the management of the pen, the letters 
being beautifully formed by touching keys simi- 
lar to those of the piano forte. It appears to 
us that the invention is an admirable one, and 
calculated to lead to results of no little value, 
in reference to the object for which it is intend- 
ed.—Late Phil. paper. 

A Good Judge.—A Liverpool paper says 
that Justice Coleridge, during a trial at the 
Central Criminal Court, made the following re- 
mark ; “ It seems to me to become the practice, 
that, the moment a person is presented in a wit- 
ness-box, he is to be treated as though he were 
tied to a stake, to be baited by every one. Such 
shall not be thecase where I preside.” 

We have seen cases in this country where 
witnesses, in cross-examination, have been 
treated somewhat uncourteously, and “ baited” 
and “ badgered” until their patience has been 
annihilated, and their testimony weakened, al- 
though they were evidently desirous to testify 
the truth. There can be no doubt that, in such 
cases, it is the duty of a Judge to interfere and 
protect the witness.—Boston Journal. 
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from Pennsylvania, did all this year visit their|Friends’ bibles overboard, because they were 
brethren in New England, in the exercise of|often reading them. Being arrived, an officer 
their respective gifts in the ministry. came on board, and left the Friends in trust 

1703.—Samuel Bownas, from England, now | with all, that day and the following night. Next 
visited Friends in these provinces the first time, | morning came several men that seemed to be 
and Friends on the continent in general, to the|of some rank in the island, with the officer, 
satisfaction of the visited ; but met with a stop|who having a sight of the certificates of their 
at Jamaica, on Long Island, where, having|good lives and conversation they took from 
spoke against the practice of sprinkling infants, |their Friends here, one of the company inter- 
and something against bread and wine, as used | preted to the rest; and observing a passage in 
in the Episcopalian churches, Lord Cornbury, | them desiring “ they might be preserved out of 
then governor of New York, being informed of|the hands of unreasonable men ;” See now, 
it, and instigated by his own disposition to per- | cried they, the = has deceived you, for a 
secute, as well as that George Keith’s charges | are not preserved as they would have it! One 
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1702.—Richard Townsend and Richard 
Gove, from Pennsylvania, John Kinsey, from 
New Jersey,* and with him Dr. John Rod- 
man,f from Long Island, and Jacob Simcock, 
*In this journey the said John Kinsey visited the 
Island of Nantucket, where he had an open reception 
and good service ; and being one of the first Friends 
that visited there in the ministr eee instrumental 
: net ie atelieed 
them. And there was pany ae after a thorough 





against the Quakers remained the undigested | of them answered, That the Spirit had not de- 
f nourishment of a numerous party, he arbitrari-|ceived them; that what was mentioned there 
Sa Cae Friends there are now a numer-/|y caysed him to be put in prison, where he | was only the desire of their Friends, and that 
a Oe eaties relating to this Friend, (who is said to| ¥@8 unjustly confined without law about twelve | possibly there might be some service for them 
have had an eminent public testimony,) is worth men-| months. Cornbury also about this time arbi-|there also. Upon which they cried out again, 
toning here. He dwelt some time at Block Island, in| trarily silenced many of the Presbyterian min- | See now they are come to convert the fathers ! 
the colony of Rhode Island, of a large of which he | isters in the government of New York. we will have you together, and you shall dis- 
Ste couetents eee Go canamoel eee In this year Henry Willis, of Pennsylvania, |pute it out. But none came to them except 
1690. The Doctor, with several of the inhabitants, | Petformed a religious visit to Friends on Long|one old Irish priest, who before they arrived 
being at their public landing place, the ship’s people | Island, Rhode Island, and New England. — used to come, as the other prisoners said, very 
rent her boat on shore with a few hands, one of which,| ‘Thomas Chalkley this year also visited |often to try to bring over as many as he could, 
oes eat ie Gua bee eae aed Friends in Maryland, Virginia, and North Car-|and was allowed forty shillings a-piece for 
silt into Rhode an a. Upon ~ => dom sane olina. every convert. Some did conform for sake of 
ple went on board, of whom the captain inquired their} 1704.—In the year 1704, came to visit | their bellies, a convincing argument to hungry 
strength, and soon after sent his boats on shore, well | these provinces and the continent, in the work | sailors; of which kind of argument he seems 
—e — eae ae a Dect |Of the ministry, Thomas Turner, the second |to have known the prevalency, and therefore 
Set the meen ¢ following he got leave, under aguard, | time ; also Joseph Glaster, from England, Mary | seldom came without something to eat. When 
to go to inquire what was become of his wife and fam- Banister and Mary Elarton, whose services he came, the other prisoners endeavoured to 
ily. By the time he got home, a party from the priva-| were well received, and some of them are said | provoke him to dispute with the Quakers. This 
<n been out, had brought in — Aba in- | to have been of eminent service. he shifted off as long as he well could, but at 
Soon after came up many others from the privateer, so | , rhomas Chalkley visited New England with |last did begin with John Eastaugh, whom he 
that there were now a considerable number of them | the aforesaid Joseph Glaster, and on his return | found too well furnished for him to make much 
collected together, who soon showed what they would | visited Maryland again in the same service, of. He called him an heretic, and turned to 
So Sle ue ps tata i, Yan tow eh and Seanyoenel#on te sans Sos Beets 

, 2 oa : rst time, from sland, and Susannah | opened it on the saying in Matthew, Beware o 
an aun he ie et p= all - omen Freeborne, from a England, to visit Friends | false prophets, &c.; on which the other tried 
selves. To which, being very much frightened, they | im these provinces. It was the second visit of | to wrench the bible out of his hands with such 
all, except the Doctor, complied, and left their wives|the latter, who, and Jannah Mott, from New| violence, that the marks remained for some 
a ae oe os oe why England, had been upon the like occasion some | time after. The other prisoners seeing that his 
prison was-as good to him as another; but that was his | Y°@?s before, but whether together, or at what|/arguments, at least part of them, lay in his 
wife and those were his children, (pointing to them,) | time, is not certain, hands, shouted at him, telling him he was not 
and he should not leave them, Upon which, with hor-| This year Richard Gove went in the ser-| able to dispute with the Quakers. Among oth- 
7 oe Sd made we geo hey ne vs if| vice of the ministry to visit Friends in Caroli-|er prisoners, was a major in one of the Eng- 
warm contention among themselves, they offered him {2&3 aod in the fall, he, with John Eastaugh, |lish regiments, who had been prisoner there a 
liberty to take his own family up with him, if he would from Haddonfield, New Jersey, left Philadel- | great while, without being able to obtain his 
leave the rest ; the women hearing this, one of them|phia bound on a religious visit to Barbadoes. | liberty. He used to have prayers read two or 
interceded strongly with him not to leave her among | Passing the other occurrences of the voyage, | three times a week ; and observing, that since 
eal a a he cate privateer bam Men the 14th of December being arrived near the| these Friends came and held their meetings, 
iend aia bepes es tae therefore he would not | island, they were chased by a French privateer, | his decreased considerably, he grew angry, 
leave her, if he died for it. This disappointment in-|and taken, who caused the sailors and passen- and reprimanded the people sharply for going 
creased their rage and fury to such a degree, that it| gers, (Richard and John excepted,) to go on|to the Quakers’ meetings. Some of the more 
raked as if nothing less than his death would sati*fy | board the privateer. They also, among the rest, | sober sort told him, That they had heard pray- 
amg 8 ene cy —— _ or made to the side of the vessel for that purpose, | ers so long, and swearing and other ill conduct 
at once, that he would leave none of those poor helpless | but were turned back ; which being in the dusk | followed after they were over, which made it 
women, who had just been shamefully abandoned by|of the evening, looked to them as a token of| disagreeable, and rather worse than if there 
their nearest relations, and that before he would sub-| the notice of Providence; and the more so, as|had been none. The Quakers’ meetings in- 
ii — designs pee sam rye. tm sg they were not parted, which, if they had gone| creasing, the major himself at last undertook 
very in his sani! ‘enn ena one of them bolder than | 0M board the privateer, would very likely have|to dispute with them; and began with high 
the rest made a full pass at him, yet he was put by|been the case, The privateer having secured|charges. John Eastaugh, to whom it chiefly 
from repeating it by another of their own gang. Then| her prize, they together stood for Martinico, | fell to answer, managed the reply with so much 
ei ee ™ | and arrived in fifteen days. This time was so| firmness and freedom, that the major’s high 
dered hima to go and dreas th. fe seplied, They had | tedious to the master of the prize, that he said |stomach would not bear it. He told him if he 
taken two of his servants, and had driven others of|the hand of the great God was against them ;| spake another word, he would dash his teeth 
them he knew not where that did such things for him,|and would sometimes threaten to throw the | down his throat. But John went on for the 
and “a ae up go could do it. = for — benefit of those that were by; and his cool 
a findin they “had one oe to etiane talp where they kept guard, where the Doctor was distin- management a h aoe — a other = 
first design, fell to feasting themselves, and then call- | guished by the captain with a particular respect, and much as to make him erate his passions, 
ing down the prisoners, conducted them all to the place | nothing of the kind was offered afterwards. and to argue in temper. He would not allow 
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the Quakers’ Bibles to be the same with his,|preach him among the heathen. (Gal. i. 16. 
till prevailed on to compare them; and then, | 16.) ‘ 


finding them the same, said, “| profess, 1 did| @Q. Is it needful then to know Christ with- 
not think there had been such a place,” and so| in? 
on, to several places which he found agreed| A. Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
with his. He now grew more friendly, they | the faith; prove your ownselves. Know ye 
parted in mutual good will, and he was very|not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is 
kind and loving to them all the time after. in you, except ye be reprobates? (2 Cor. xiii. 

When the cartel was settled, none bound to} 5.) 
or from Barbadoes were to have the benefit of it.| @. Was the Aposile earnest, that this in- 
But Col. Byham, going to Martinico for the| ward birth of Christ should be brought forth 
exchange of prisoners, Jonas Langford, a friend | in any ! 
of Antigua, desired him, if any of his Friends; A. My little children, of whom I travail 
were there, to use his interest for their release. |in birth again, until Christ be formed in you. 
When he arrived, finding these, he went to the | (Gal. iv. 19.) 
governor and asked as a favour, that the two} @. What saith the same Apostle, of the ne- 
Quakers, though bound to Barbadoes, might go|cessity of this inward knowledge of Christ, 
with him to Antigua. ‘The governor answered,|and of the new .creature beyond the out- 
** What! the two apostles ?” (for that, it seems, | ward ? 
was the name they went by in Martinico), and| A. Wherefore, henceforth know we no man 
he consented. They were about two months |after the flesh; yea, though we have known 
in captivity, and both thought they had as great | Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
service while prisoners, as at any time during|we him no more. Therefore, if any man be 
their absence, though they had good satisfac-|in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
tion at Antigua, where two persons were tho-| passed away, behold all things are become 
roughly convinced by their ministry. From}new. (2 Cor. v. 16, 17.) 
Antigua they took their passage for Barbadoes,| But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be 
by the way of Bermudas, there being none| that ye have heard him, and have been taught 
more direct, and arrived there in the spring of | by him, as the truth is in Jesus: that ye put 
1705. They spent some time among their | off, concerning the former conversation, the old 
Friends in the island, to the satisfaction of both, | man which is corrupt, according to the deceit- 
and returned home in the summer following. | ful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your 

In the latter end of this year, Hugh Durbo-| mind; and that ye put on the new man, which 
row of Philadelphia, performed a religious visit | after God is created in righteousness and true 
to Friends in Maryland. holiness, (Eph. iv. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24.) 

(To be continued.) Q. Is this Christ within, the mystery of God 

and hope of glory, which the Apostle preach- 
ed? 
























For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Inward appearance of Christ. 


- The reprinting of the fourth chapter of Bar- 
clay’s Catechism, ‘ Of the New Birth, the In- 
ward appearance of Christ in Spirit,” &c. would 
at the present time, be probably profitable to 
many, and the editor of “ The Friend” is re- 
spectfully requested to insert it in his valuable 
journal. 


A. To whom God would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles ; which is, Christ in you 
the hope of glory, whom we preach, (Col. i. 
27, 28.) 

Q. Doth the Apostle any where else press 
the putting on of this new birth? 

A. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. (Rom, xiii. 14.) 

Q. Doth he write to any of the saints, as 
having put off the old, and put on the new 
man? 

A. For as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Christ. (Gal. iii. 
27.) 

Seeing that ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds, and have put on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him. (Col. iii. 9, 10.) 

Q. What speaketh Christ himself, of the ne- 
cessity of this new birth ? 

A. Jesus answered and said unto him, Veri- 
ly, verily, | say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
(John iii. #3.) 

Q. Of what seed cometh this birth ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Q. Doth Christ promise then to come again 
to his disciples? 

A. I will not leave you comfortless ; I will 
come unto you. (John xiv. 18.) 

Q. Was this only a special promise to these 
disciples? or is it not the common privilege of 
the saints ? 

A. For, thus saith the high and lofty One, 
that inhabits eternity, whose name is Holy ; | 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, &c. 
(Isaiah, lvii. 15.) 

For ye are the temple of the living God; as 
God hath said, [ will dwell in them and walk in 
them. (2 Cor. vi. 16.) 

Behold, I stand at the door and knock, if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, | 
will come in to him, and sup with him, and he 
with me. (Rev. iii. 20.) 

Q. Doth the Apostle Paul speak of the Son 
of God being revealed in him ? 

A. But when it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 


seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever. (1 Peter, i. 
23.) 


himself concerning this new Light ? 
A. lam crucified with Christ, nevertheless 


A. Being born again, not of corruptible 


Q. What doth the Apostle Paul witness of 


I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, 
(Gal. ii. 20.) 


Q. What is the preaching of the cross of 


Christ ? 


A. For the preaching of the cross is to them 


that perish, foolishness ; but unto us that are 
saved, it is the power of God. 


(1 Cor, i, 18.) 
Q. What effect hath this cross in the Apos- 


tle? And how much preferreth he the new 
creature, to all outward and visible ordinances 
and observances ? 


A. But God forbid that I should glory, save 


in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and J unto the 
world ; for in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature. 


(Gal. vi. 14, 15.) 
Q. What speaketh Christ of the unity of the 


saints with him? 


A. At that day ye shall know that I am in 


my Father, and you in me, and | in you. 
(John, xiv. 20.) 


Abide in me, and I in you; as the branch 


cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me: 
I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit, for without me ye can do no- 
thing. 


(John, xv. 4, 5.) 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 


also which shall believe in me through their 
word: that they all may be one; as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me,. and I in thee, that they also 


may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
thou gavest me, 1 have given them that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one, and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me. (John, xvii. 20, 21, 22, 23.) 

2. What saith the Apostle Paul to this pur- 

A. For both he that sanctifies, and they that 
are sanctified are all of one; for which cause 
he is not ashamed to call them brethren, (Heb. 
ii. 11.) 

Q. What saith the Apostle Peter? 

A. Whereby are given unto us, exceeding 
great and precious promises, that by these 
you might be partakers of the Divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust. (2 Peter, i. 4.) 





Mildness of the English Season.—A Lon- 
don paper of the 30th January says; ‘ Covent 
Garden assumed quite a spring-like appearance. 
Primroses, violets, (sweet scented,) cowslips, an- 
emonies, and many of the flowers which bloom 
usually in the month of February, were present- 
ed for sale in high perfection, the colours being 

ood, and the scent of them highly odoriferous- 

he growers say that the gardens already give 
great promise of an abundant quantity of apple 
and pear blossoms, and if the buds are not cut 
off by blight or frost, a great supply of both 
may be expected.” 





A pin factory is in operation in Cabotville, 


Massachusetts, which turns out from each ma- 
chine two hundred and forty pins per minute. 
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“2. By negligence and sluggishness in the 
Truth, life may languish and extinguish by de- 
grees, till death swallow it up. If the first love 
wax cold, iniquity will be abounding, and the 
church will be in danger of losing its candle- 
stick.” [How many meetings or churches 
within the Society of Friends are overtaken 
with sluggishness and languishing, and have 
need to strengthen the things that remain that 
on ready to die lest the candlestick be remov- 
ed.] 

“3. By God’s withdrawing his presence and 
, power, for such causes, which nourishes and 
Bb..2 oe es — ae preserves. For the life of the church, as well 
tian from experience, a of theory only He fo of eGiantninn in 09 ane wqusiened: fam Ge 
felt and understood what he wrote. The love es ee eas es ans ihe, nensiah 
of God shed abroad in his heart led him tolove|" «4. By their letenits and. vicld 
others, and to seek their everlasting good, whe- power Fa eee ae pS tee ote no 
a ee rae = aaa - mene hie lies instead of the truth, destroys such 
characteristic of the true church, unconnected ‘eik hen , oun God ih his ee Pe let 
with other fruits of the Spirit. He says, “ It ee eee 
is met the seeitesian ofthe Teeth watiek . saad hell will prevail against that building, which 
ook thn ate ates ebdlliatee “ar Uiliaanes the arm of Christ is not stretched forth, or 
he aries ssteedinaen heise, he from to defend. As the defence of every par- 
ss aceaiemaaian an wae pt rer sod? ‘ote — rr oe rock, is in its abiding 

. - ; ir | there, an ing subject to the Head, so the 
rong Fy "Thee ioe be of has we defence of larger gatherings or churches is no 
sions and chow of love, but f unity of fidtiydoes |S tact melasdine ee ae and gathering inyso 
not bind the visible members together, their partes ‘ens ah no EG me ee = 
love is imaginary, and will not stand the winds they hea Ma e a dada ryt isa “2 

. . . *) 9° > . 
= eee ioral tae buildings | ther voice than His, if they follow another 
aiken peintee hon ae oo Sh spirit, letting in his lies and deceit, they can- 
< Newt aeed end cae. not keep their standing in the Truth, but in so 

“By abiding in the Spirit life and power, protseion of.” What ie more pure, glo 
of eae 8g ous and excellent, than a true church of God, 
hon heen Wf aoe nade ote — Oe. which is sanctified by his Spirit, and holds 
ana eaeaguaeae y i beg seb olt Rion tia: es Sara pure nature of his life in 

; : ; : »|the world? What is more filthy and abomina- 
a7 aueighds dove airuapurunande - _ ble, and where doth satan more strongly dwell 
shipwreck of the faith, loste that which made |snu, ch 'ost tgs ™ ene Preenae to be 

: r 
him a disciple; or a church, departing from|  « When hath a church lost its state and be- 
the spirit and life of what they profess, languish ing? 
by degrees, even till their life be wholly extinct,| “i. w : : a? 
and they wholly lose that stateand being which| overcome and gathered into ‘ansther, powes 
a hye | BP eecdik tiee format, and spirit than it was first gathered into by 
lukewarm, dead, were warned to repent and a oe eae wr nek, sites Be Set: 
’ » Wi ‘ rit, but in and after the flesh ; when its ways 
Sea an cae oa aa tend oe they be | and weapons are carnal ; when its hedge is 
hat out, the rahe st removed, dhe broken down, and the spirit of the world not 
ile ow may a church lose its state and be-| kone out, but entered into it, and become one 
es Seema Suite! Wy Wibaittindd “toe th with r oe it is no longer of God and sep- 

2 1. Ways. UN ; g ut arate from the world, but one in nature, state 
goth simi of he oes ting nd ing wil he word. Peingon 

, i ea at a tendency has a large proportion o 

td practices, ichare ot fhe pr Sit |mdern Guar 9 fn wih th wr 
spirit, which corrupts the minds of them who|@ cn oe lpr Bim apee bale 
orteasitrng a Cobrott’ dscist forefathers’ religion, and to adopt opinions and 
are a4 ng i im es h tke se practices inimical to the daily cross, and the 
celia a an gra, ie hay poll indwelling of Christ in their hearts, as preach- 

; : : 3s led by those deeply experienced men! WhatI 
hy ing death pn, nt eggs og say et you ay nn Watch nd pe 
See what danger one corrupt doctrine of the rie hoe 
Nicolitaines brought the church of Pergamos 
into, even of God’s coming forth with his sword 
and fighting against her. And if God, who is 
the defender of his church, himself fight 
against her, how shall she stand ? 






tablished order and discipline, and principles, 
on which it was primarily founded. To re- 
quire subjection in violation of any of these 
principles, would be an infraction of the con- 
stitutional rights of the members, and the exer- 
cise of a tyrannical power, repugnant to the 
harmony of the church, and to the dignity and 
prerogatives of the adorable Head. 
P. Q. 


For“ The Friend.” 
Rise and Fall of a Chureh. 















For ** The Friend.” 
Free Exercise of Private Judgment. 


An essay reprinted some months since in 
« The Friend,” proves conclusively, that it is 
no detraction to testify against any published 
doctrines which a man conceives to be errone- 
ous. ‘There is no authority in the New Tes- 
tament, nor any order in the church, to pre- 
yent a person from exposing, in a proper time 
and manner, the error of any sentiments, let 
them be broached by whomsoever they may. 
The station of the person uttering them is no 
screen for those opinions, any more than their 
exposure should involve his opponent in the 
wrong for so doing. 

Were the members prohibited, under the 
penalty of disownment, from pointing out er- 
rors, those who hold wrong opinions, ought 
unquestionably to be equally bound under the 
same penalty, not to promulgate them. 

‘To institute any species of surveillance, that 
would hinder a member from exercising the 
duty of detecting error, would not only be an 
infringement of his right, but were it acted 
upon so’as to prevent the utterance of timely 
warning, might be the means of opening the 
door for the subversion of the faith and har- 
mony of a religious society. 

If persons in one section are at liberty to 
publish such sentiments on doctrinal points as 
they think proper, persons in the same, or 
other sections, have surely an equal right to 
express their views of them, and to declare the 
fact, if it be the fact, that they are not in ac- 
cordance with the acknowledged principles of 
the body. 

To secure to one class the right to preach or 
publish opinions, modifying the doctrines of a 
religious society, while another class, contend- 
ing for the original compact, is condemned, 
would be frustrating the design of church go- 
vernment, dispensing encouragement to error, 
and withdrawing from the true-hearted mem- 
bers that support which the church owes to 
them, and which the great Head ordains they 
should derive from it. 

It would be an extraordinary position, that 
one class has a better right to put forth expo- 
sitions of faith at variance with that of the so- 
ciety, than another has to declare against them ; 
that the former is right, and should be cherish- 
ed, and the latter is wrong and should be de- 
nounced. 

The essay alluded to says, that “ an assent 
to certain doctrines was the basis upon which 
the Society of Friends was founded, and upon 
which only it can exist.” To enforce these 
doctrines was one great object of their union. 
In prosecuting this work, they not only preach- 
ed their own faith, but they testified against the 
errors, which had been brought into the pro- 
fessing Christian church. If the Society can 
only exist as it maintains that basis undisturb- 
ed, the members must have the right secured 
to them, not only to uphold the same doctrines, 
but to declare against all attempts to disturb 
that basis. 

That they are to be subject to one another 
to a certain extent, and to the government of 
the church, there can be no doubt; but this 
must be in the Truth, and according to the es- 
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Valuable Discovery.—The last Southern 
Cultivator, says that common camomile is a 
specific against the scale insect which has for 
years done such havoc on the orange planta- 
tions of Florida, 














For ‘* The Friend.’’ 
Snow Bunting. 


During the prevalence of the late deep snow, 
there appeared in the meadows below the city 
(in the part usually called “The Neck,”) a 
bird of the sparrow kind, whose size and plu- 
mage occasioned general remark ; as none of 
the inhabitants recollected having seen it be- 
fore. 

This was the Snow Bunting, Emberiza 
Nivalis of Wilson, a rare visiter in these parts, 
as he only appears in very severe weather, 
during the prevalence of deep snows, drifted by 

igh winds. 

ription—“ In winter,” according to Wil- 
son, they are white on the head, neck, and 
whole underside, as well as great part of the 
wings and rump ; the back is black, skirted with 
brown. Some are even found pure white. 
So much does their plumage vary according to 
age or season, that no two are found at any 
time alike. 

—n—t—s. 


Philadelphia, Third month 7th, 1846. 





The Female Society of Philadelphia for the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor. 


The members of “ The Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of 
the Poor,” having long been subjected to great 
inconvenience froth their confined and unplea- 
sant situation in Ranstead Court, and being de- 
sirous to obtain a more appropriate location, as 
well as to afford more airy and suitable accom- 
modations for the objects of their charity, have 
purchased a property on Seventh, near Arch 
street, at a cost of $4125, and are about to ex- 
pend upon it a further sum of from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred dollars, for necessary altera- 
tions and improvements. By bequests from 
Friends, and legacies from other sources, the 
Society has been enabled to create a fund, 
which is invested on good securities; and al- 
though inadequate to meet the expenses of the 
institution, it is very desirable to preserve it 
unimpaired for future usefulness, In addition 
to which, the Ranstead Court property being 
unsaleable at this time, they respectfully solicit 
aid of the friends of the Society towards the 
proposed improvements, To its well-wishers, 
the Society has never appealed in vain; and in 
looking back over a period of more than fifty 
years, during which it has been in active ex- 
istence, and referring to the interest manifested 
in its prosperity, the objects and aim of the So- 
ciety appear to have been too well understood 
and appreciated to be here adverted to, At 


the present time our list shows the names of 


upwards of eighty women, chosen, not for their 
skill in workmanship, but from their necessi- 


tous condition ; most of whom are employed | 


some part of the week, although the regular 
daily attendance does not ex seventy-five. 
The children are carefully and comfortably 
accommodated in a separate apartment. To 
some, the institution becomes a school, fitting 
them by gradual improvement for a better situ- 
ation ; to others it is a refuge from want and 
misery ; whilst over all it exercises a salutary 


and encouraging habits of cleanliness and in- 
dustry. 
former ones have been, is on behalf of the poor, 
the hungry and the distressed, and for them 
we ask a renewal of the good feeling and in- 
terest of our friends in increasing and perpetu- 
ating the usefulness of the Society. 


THE FRIEND. 





In a word, our present call, as our 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 


our Treasurer, Mary Ann Bacon, No. 117 
Race street, by Rebecca Horner, Arch, above 
Eleventh street, or by the Managers in atten- 
dance at the House of Industry. 


Philadelphia, Third month 10th, 1846. 


——— 
For “* The Friend.” 


SPARE THY PEOPLE. 
[Written by a Young Girl.]} 


The hand of the spoiler is on us, 

He hath marked us, oh, God! for his prey ; 
With darkness and wailing before us, 

Our tears strew the desolate way. 


Thy valiants, whom thou hast anointed, 
On their shields in the dust are laid low ; 

And watchmen, o’er Zion appointed, 
Desert us, and turn to the foe. 


A poor, mournful remnant still falters, 
n trembling, and anguish, and shame, 
For Ictasop’s traced on the altars 
Our fathers once reared in thy Name. 


Spare, if it may be, we implore thee ! 
Oh! visit thy poor church again ; 
Exalt now the honour and glory 
Of thy own ever-excellent Name. 


Speak peace to the heart of the mourner, 
Bid gladness and joy be restored; 

_And oh, teach the proud one and scorner, 
Thou art our Redeemer and Lord. = 





Sayings from the Persian.—The horse 
that is ever bounding, makes a short journey 
long- The man who is ever vaunting, per- 
formeth little. 

The rose is sweetest when it first opens, and 
the spikenard root when the herb dies. Beau- 
ty belongs to youth, and dies with it, but the 
odour of piety survives the tomb. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 14, 1846. 











Our Friends, Josiah Forster and George 
Stacey, of the London Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee, returned to this city from the West, on 
Sixth-day of last week, and are, we under- 
stand, likely to remain in this vicinity for a 
few days. They appear to be in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. William Forster was 
to come, via Baltimore, in a private convey- 
ance, and John Allen was expected to remain 
at Cincinnati until relieved from a temporary 
indisposition. Further than this we have no 
information respecting them sufficiently dis- 
tinct to state. 

Select Historical Memoirs of the Religious 
Society of Friends, commonly called Qua- 
kers ; for the information of Young Per- 
sons, and Inguirers after Divine Truth: 
By Witx1am Hopeson, Jr. 


A number of copies of this truly interesting 


moral influence, awakening their self-respect, |and instructive volume, we are informed are 







yet unsold, and may be obtained, if early ap. 
plied for, at Friends’ Book Store, No. 84 Mul- 
berry Street. In our estimation, this is one of 
the books especially appropriate for family read. 
ing. 











Friends’ Asylum. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the relief of Persons de- 
prived of the use of their Reason,” will be held 
in the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on Fourth-day, Third month 18th, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. M. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 
Committee on Education. 

The Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held on Sixth- 
day afternoon, the 20th instant, at 3 o’clock, 
in the committee-room, Mulberry-street meet- 
ing-house, 

Dan’t B. Saurrn, Clerk. 

Third month, 1846. 





Tract Association of Friends. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 18th instant, at half-past seven 
o’clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry st. 
meeting-house, 

Jos, Scatrercoop, Clerk. 

Third month, 1846. 

Friends interested in the objects of the As- 
sociation, both male and female, are invited to 
attend. 





A young man, a Friend, is wanted to assist 
in teaching a school in this city. Apply at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 





Diep, Second month 7th, Josera Wuxxs, of Anco- 
cas, a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, in the 
eighty-fourth year of lis age. 


——, at Salem, New Jersey, on the 30th of Second 
month, Ruopa Denn, a member and minister of that 
meeting, aged sixty-two years. Possessing a firm, 
persevering disposition, and being conscientiously at- 
tached to the doctrines and discipline of the Society, 
she was qualified to stand nobly for their support in 
seasons of trial. Her heart was feelingly alive to the 
wants and sufferings of the poor and afflicted, and she 
was ever ready, according to her ability, to administer 
to their relief. For some time previous to her illness, 
she passed through much mental conflict, which no 
doubt tended to weaken her hold on earthly things; 
and when attacked by disease, she was calm and un- 
dismayed, expressing, That she felt very peaceful and 
quiet, and did not know that she had any choice as to 
the result, but was willing to leave all to the disposal 
of Him whom she had endeavoured to serve. That if 
she died, she died in peace with all men ; desirin 
that all might live in love. At one time sheremark 
That she had nothing to trust to but the mercy of her 
Redeemer; that her own righteousness was as on 
rags. Towards the close of her time, she was m 
engaged in supplication and pious ejaculations, thus 
evincing that her mind was dwelling on heavenly 
things. “My Lord aud Saviour”"—*glorious”—“ per- 
fect bliss"—-were some of her last intelligible expres- 
sions. 

——, on the Ist instant, in the 39th year of her 
age, Evizasera H., wife of Horatio C. Wood, and 
daughter of John Bacon; a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. 


Rene nnn 
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